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W hile Vienna is slowly coming to the determination 
to remove those extensive buildings which are now the 
only remains of her Exhibition, the no less colossal 
erections destined for that of Philadelphia are drawing 
near to their completion. No one of the grand Exposi- 
tions perhaps began its preparatory works under more 
favorable circumstances than that of Vienna, none were 
completed under more adverse ones. The Exhibition of 
Philadelphia begins under circumstances equally adverse: 
may every fear prove groundless, and may it at its 
close be found to have been a blessing to the country, 
by imparting a newly awakened impulse to its industrial 
and commercial life. 

Far from favorable were the prognostics which at 
first were called forth by the idea of an American Exhi- 
bition. It was considered to follow too closely on the 
Viennese, and that the European producers were too ex- 
hausted to throw themselves with full vigor into a fresh 
experiment. Much mistrust also was felt towards an 
American undertaking, as likely to become a private 
speculation. The distance also seemed so great, the 
success so uncertain, the result so little promising, that 
no very enthusiastic answer to the invitation could be 
expected from the industrial world of Europe. The chief 
visitors would necessarily be American, and therefore the 
articles contributed would especially be those which would 
find a ready market in America; all else might better 
be left at home; why incur useless expense? 

All this is bad, but worse remains behind. The 
idea of the Philadelphian Exhibition originated at a 
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moment when commerce was flourishing beyond all pre- 
cedent. Everything was full of hope and promise. Then 
came first the European and then the American finan- 
cial crisis. Large fortunes were lost, factories stood still, 
workmen were disbanded, enterprise languished, confidence 
was gone, no one had any desire or courage to purchase 
or to order. What wonder then if this undertaking, 
which had only just been conceived and was at the best 
a hazardous enterprise, had been abandoned? But a 
part of the national honor was at stake. Was it not 
intended to form a part of the festival of 1876, to cele- 
brate the centenary of American freedom and indepen- 
dence? It was therefore boldly adhered to, though circum- 
stances had become so adverse, and success had become 
hopeless. Will these fears be realised? Will contri- 
butors and visitors fail? Will exhibitors, who accept 
the invitation, do so without any hope of absolute gain 
from the sale of their objects, or from the establishment 
of lasting business relations? Or will they not them- 
selves acquire some fresh knowledge and experience? 
Will not America, from the abundance of European and 
Asiatic productions, extract so much intellectual profit, 
that the undertaking will be amply repaid by its indirect 
consequences? Or will a pecuniary deficit be the one 
and only result? 

We do not look upon the enterprise in this light. 
It is certain. that the last exhibitions', and especially the 
Vienna one, have laid such stress on external beauty 
and stately architecture, that a succeeding one, which 
will not be inferior to it in its effect, can hardly avoid 
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doing the same. And so much was lavished on this 
exterior and most superfluous ornamentation, on a build- 
ing which was to last but six months that under the 
most favorable circumstances a deficit could not be avoi- 
ded. In this respect the Americans appear to have en- 
tered on a simpler and more modest path. In the prin- 
cipal building, namely the Industrial hall, they have 
again adopted the only proper, system of distribution, 
that of Paris, according to countries and branches of 
industry at the sametime, but have very sensibly changed 
the oval form into a square. The problem which was 
laid before Vienna, but rejected in favor of an inferior 
plan, seems, if we may judge by the design adopted at 
Philadelphia, to have met its full solution there. 

But it is not the deficit accruing to the administra- 
tion which solves the question of the success or failure 
of an exhibition. This depends on another question, 
namely, whether the exhibitors have, upon the whole, 
been satisfied ; whether the country has gained in know- 
ledge and experience a sufficient return for its trouble 
and outlay ; whether out of the immense concourse of 
men and things, such fruit has been gathered as may 
advance civilisation one step forwards. This has deci- 
dedly been the case with the former exhibitions, if not 
with each one separately, yet certainly with their general 
result, and there is no reason why, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable state of affairs, it should not be so with 
that of Philadelphia, at least at far as regards America. 
It is above all for itself, for its own profit, that a coun- 
try undertakes a universal exhibition. 

It would be no difficult task to prove this, both in 
respect to the profit and advantage of the country itself, 
as well as of the foreign exhibitors, in many different 
spheres of industry. Many points are selfevident, as, 
for example, the inventive genius of America in all that 
belongs to the practical comfort of life, from which 
Europe may learn and take example. On the other hand, 
in all that contributes to the elegancies of life the old 
European countries are far in advance of the young 
republic. 

It is in this last respect, with especial regard to 
art-industry, that the Americans may profit the most 
largely by their exhibition, and in which also there is 
good reason to believe that Europe reckons on the grea- 
test commercial success. We will examine somewhat 
more closely the state of affairs as regards in their most 
important points the future commercial relations between 
America and Europe. 

Hitherto, in the life of the American of the United 
States, the Beautiful in art has been pretty generally 
neglected. Some have had to struggle continually for 
very existence, to wrestle with the savage life of the 
wilderness, and to rescue places from their natural bar- 
barism before civilisation could find room for itself. Con- 
tinually waging the battle of life, continually in hard 
toil, giving to physical rest only the moments absolutely 
necessary, they could by no possibility have feeling and 
understanding for any higher enjoyment. In savage 
countries, the pioneers of civilisation become themselves 



savage, and even lose the mental accomplishments they 
had brought with them. 

Others calculated and speculated, till they grew as 
stiff and bony as their own arithmetical problems. In 
the unbroken lust of gain, in the energetic, overexcited^ 
pursuit of wealth, they heaped up fortune upon fortune^ 
but found no time to think of the more beautiful and 
quieter side of life. What art could do, or add to them} 
enjoyment was a thing unknown; the understanding was 
closed to such charms. The want of them was not felt. :, 
But it is in the natural and necessary course of ;,' 
events that such a state of things cannot last. Barbarous 
nations, who have extended their conquests over coun- . 
tries of high civilisation, quickly, and indeed too quickly, • 
learn to appreciate new enjoyments, and from this very 
circumstance, frequently hasten again to decline; while: 
a nation which has worked its own way upwards from : 
a savage, uncivilised state, which has risen and grown f 
by its own labour, is of a tougher, more enduring na- 
ture; still, even for it the time of luxury will come, it-; 
will also taste the enjoyments which are the legitimate V 
fruits of long and successful labour. To him who spends > 
his life in an uninterrupted struggle after gain and riches, | 
all intelligence of the higher delights of existence which J 
riches procure, is closed: he does not appreciate them, | 
he does not miss them. It is possible also that the son, | 
who has grown up under his father's labours, has thef 
same views, and is satisfied with the power, influence .« 
and consideration which riches bring with them. But 1 
the man of the third generation who has inherited af 
large fortune will assuredly not renounce the enjoyment J 
of his riches, the refined delights of opulence and luxury.. 1 
And here immediately steps in the demand for art and? 
the embellishment it gives to existence. J 

In this stage of development the American nation, | 
or at least a great and influential portion of it, now 
stands* Every available means of procuring luxuries. 
exists, and the desire for them is awakened. It is interest- 
ing to observe the manner in which this desire manifests 
itself; how step by step it advances to a nobler aim. 

Unacquainted with the Beautiful, and incapable of 
creating it, the first object of life was comfort in their 
domestic arrangements. Assisted by that inventive genius 
which, in their battle against nature, had produced such 
numerous mechanical appliances, they laid on water in 
every house, placed bathrooms in every story, purified 
the air by ventilators, applied the telegraph to the ser-: 
vice of the house, improved the culinary arrangements, 
avoided the discomfort of long flights of stairs by means 
of lifts, and by most sensible and practical inventions 
both in great things and small, did away with many 
inconveniences, and introduced many comforts. 

To this care for personal comfort succeeded the 
desire of the Beautiful. But this began, not with any. 
real love, or intelligent appreciation of it, but from the 
desire of ostentatious display. Thus their houses were 
at first filled with any thing that made a great show, 
or that had some celebrated name attached to it; whe- 
ther genuine or really good in itself was not a consider- | 
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ation, for there was no one whose judgement was to be 
relied on in the matter. To this day there are certain 
works of art, showy and not of the best taste, which the 
Paris artists put on one side for the American market, 
certain to find ready purchasers there, though vainly 
looking for amateurs on the continent of Europe. 

With the great majority this is still the case, but 
not with all. Americans now travel much, and among 
them many possess intelligence enough to become good 
judges of art, and many an excellent work, both old 
and new, follows them over the ocean, never to return. 
In every market of Europe the American has penetrated 
as a purchaser of art objects. The interest has now 
passed beyond the sphere of the house: institutions are 
founded, as that by the gift of the late Mr. Sumner, and 
others are patriotic enough to embellish their native 
cities with public works of art at their own expense, a 
notable example of which is Kreling's fountain at Cin- 
cinnati. In several towns Museums are begun, and espe- 
cially picture galleries, for the education of- the people. 
And this new-awakened zeal has passed on to produce 
native creative talent. Painters, sculptors and architects 
enter upon the scene in. ever increasing numbers, though 
they still chiefly derive their education from Europe, and 
many, especially painters and sculptors, fix their abode 
in her great art cities. There is still wanting in America 
that intellectual atmosphere which is needed for constant 
excitement and refreshment. Schools of design are most 
important necessities, not only for practical use, but as 
part of a general system of education; and in Boston the 
first step has been taken towards the organisation of a 
school of design, under the direction of an Englishman. 

Thus has the interest in and the desire for artistic 
objects actively developed itself on all sides. It could 
not be otherwise, for, as we have said above, America, 
as a matter of necessity, has to undergo a historical 
change of which we have only seen the beginning. The 
onward movement is ever perceptible, and never ceases, 
unless hindered for a time by such a crisis as has be- 
fallen America as well as Europe, and her unconquer- 
able and ever renovated power of life and action will 
have overcome and shaken off its effects much more 
speedily than would be the case in the old world. Al- 
ready, it appears, the position of affairs is much better, 
and by the time of the opening of the Exhibition it will 
be still more favorable. 

In this increasing desire for the embellishment of 
life by the resources of art, the question arises ; is America 
herself in a position to satisfy this desire? Are her 
artists, above all, is her art industry sufficiently advan- 
ced to undertake the ornamentation of her dwellings as 
nobly as the newly elevated taste of Europe demands. 
This question must in every respect be met with a ne- 
gative, and even more particularly as regards art-industry 
than art itself. 

If we look at the present condition both of art and 
art-industry in North America, we must pronounce the 
former, however little important in itself, as the more 
advanced and more highly developed. It is however in 



no wise satisfactory. The great public works ,they 
are by no means numerous' are for the most part 
designed and executed by European artists; the best 
American artists mostly remain in Europe, and do not 
work for their own country only. And, even if this 
were not so,« all their united work would not suffice in 
quantity even, for America's present greed. Paris is 
therefore the principal market of her lovers of art, and 
next to Paris, the German cities, commercially speaking, 
find a quiet harbour of refuge for their works of art on 
the other side of the Atlantic, Vienna with her Chromo- 
litographs, is an extensive purveyor to the popular taste. 

It is still worse with art-industry. If we may draw 
our conclusions from what North America sent to the 
exhibitions of Paris and Vienna, we may say that in all 
those departments which have been the foundation of 
the fame and riches of France, not even a beginning 
has been made of the slightest merit in an artistic point 
of view. Neither articles of furniture nor materials for 
furniture, neither glass, nor fayence and porcelain, neither 
works of nobler or inferior metals, neither leather articles 
nor stonework were to be seen there, which by their 
taste, colour, or beauty attracted our attention. Many 
objects of common use, such as clocks, which required 
a richer ornamentation betrayed the sad condition of art- 
industry by the entire absence of ornament, or by their 
vulgar or preposterous appearence. 

It is evident that there is a great void here in 
American industry, so rich in other departments, which 
must be a void felt by consumers and producers. The 
rich and distinguished Americans may hitherto have been 
satisfied in their Fifth Avenue with fashions of but little ' 
artistic taste, but these fashions no longer satisfy others 
and as they themselves follow others, they too can no 
longer be content. The manufacturer too knows quite 
well that it is no question of caprice and fancy, of un- 
practical art, but of that source of riches, business on 
the most extensive scale. The need, once awakened, 
must be satisfied, and if native industry does not supply 
it, Europe will undertake to do so. 

This is fully recognised in America: the void is felt 
and it will be filled up. This is proved by the establish- 
ment of Schools of design, and the commencement of 
Museums and Art-industry schools. The question of a 
reform in taste, which in the last ten or fifteen years 
has become of such importance in Europe, is also astir 
on the other side of the ocean. In the Vienna Exhibition 
there were many reporters whose only aim it was to 
study this question in all its bearings. 

But the question is not so quickly solved, the gap 
is not so quickly filled up. It is no reason that, because 
Americans have not until now shown any artistic genius 
in the department of industry, we should consider them 
absolutely destitute of it. Till now, in their race after 
wealth, they have had no time for occupations of this 
kind, no time for that repose and collectedness of mind 
which are necessary for the free development of the 
imagination. The time is now come, if not to day, to 
morrow, they must advance to the solution of the task. 
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What must be done in order to produce in North 
America an Art-industry adequate to the times and to 
the height of her riches, is evident from the experience 
of the last two decades. Nothing more is to be done 
than what has been so successfully accomplished in Eng- 
land and Austria. The public taste must be educated, 
the love of the Beautiful and an intelligent" appreciation 
must be awakened: original and inventive artists, and 
clever, executing workmen must be found. The means 
for this are schools of all kinds, a network of schools 
of design in every country, Art-industry Museums with 
corresponding Schools of Art richly and effectually en- 
dowed, intended both for the. education of the people and 
the advance of industry. 

It is not indeed thus that native art springs up, 
such as we ascribe to the great epochs and art-endowed 
nations, but America may console herself with the thought 
that it is the same with this as with all other things. 
Where naivete in art does not exist, it cannot be pro- 
duced. Our age does not possess it, and it would be 
useless to require it contrary to the nature of the age. 
We must proceed in the only way that is possible. 

The plan proposed for ensuring success to Art-indus- 
try in America seems easily practicable on account of 
her great wealth, provided that it is supported on all 
sides by a hearty will and good judgement. But the pre- 
paration of the plan is not so easy, nor success so 
quickly to be expected as was the case in Europe, e. g., 
in England and Austria. The reason is that the preli- 
minary conditions are not at hand as in the old states 
of civilised Europe, where we find scattered about 
. greater or smaller public or private collections of Art- 
objects, picture galleries, museums, schools of art, and 
artists in great numbers, who if not previously educated 
for a special and novel purpose, are yet more easily 
qualified to enter on any new direction. — In America 
the Museums are without contents, the schools without 
teachers. The former must be brought from Europe, 
the latter also, unless we wait for their advent in their 
own country. All this is possible, but much time must 
still elapse before the collections can be made, or the 
teachers be found, before their influence can be felt, or 
the success be perceptible, certain though it is at last. 
But then this is an additional reason to set to work as 
soon as possible. 

It is under these circumstances that the new Phila- 
delphia Exhibition appears of especial importance to Art- 
industry. It will be difficult for any one who has visited 
the Vienna Exhibition, to find there any novelty of im- 
portance among the objects in question. Not only has 
the interval been too short, but in that interval evil 
times have befallen which have damped all enterprise and 
all desire for new inventions. The European art-work- 



man, who stands at the head of his profession will hardly 
take back with him any profitable lesson or useful sug- 
gestion. 

But to the Americans themselves the gain will be 
all the greater. We assume that the European contri- 
butions to the Exhibition on this side of the Ocean will > 
not be in the same proportion as they were to that of 
London, Paris or Vienna. Even in this last many names 
of the first rank were wanting, and it will naturally be 
still more so at Philadelphia. Many will abstain, from the 
idea that in America only common and ordinary articles 
will obtain a ready sale, an idea not without support 
from the experience of former years. Still there is no 
doubt but that the very.i»est of modern manufacture, 
the potteries of England and France, the crystals ot 
Austria, the goldworks of Italy, the bronzes of Paris, 
and the silks of Lyon, &c. will be represented at Phi- ' 
ladelphia, and will be found fully sufficient for acquain- 
tance with, and study of what is now the highest point '.; 
of European industry. >. 

Now too, not as in London, Paris and Vienna, only ■'; 
a few isolated Americans, but the whole of North America ■ 
will be in a position to form a due estimate of the state i 
of things. This was certainly the case, fifteen or twenty \ 
years ago at the New York Exhibition, but with this i 
important difference, that neither the Art-industry of , ! 
Europe nor the desire of art in America. had then been 
equally awakened. What was then in the .bud, is now 
in full bearing. In Philadelphia the wealthy and luxury 
seeking public will be able, without crossing the Ocean, 
to see what the most refined taste of Europe has to 
offer, the American manufacturer will learn what has 
been done and what is necessary for producing the same. . 
The consequences will be seen in a renewed impulse, 
fresh suggestions, fresh experience and an incitement for 
American industry to undertake more beautiful and 
nobler tasks then she has hitherto been able to perform. 
Nor for Europe itself will the gain be less. The course 
of events will inevitably, especially if the Museums and 
Schools of designs are established, produce a market in 
North America for the Art-industry of Europe, and the 
approaching Exhibition will be a grand lever to it. 
Whoever first fills up the void, and Philadelphia has the 
best opportunity, whoever first meets the want will not 
fail to reap the reward. 

Thus the approaching Philadelphia Exhibition ap- 
pears to us by no means an. untimely undertaking, its 
prognostics by no means unfavorable. What we have 
here pointed out as to one department of art, and we 
do not think we have been mistaken, may perhaps be 
changed with another. But here also there will be a gain 
on both sides, on the one hand ideal, on the other material. 



